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THE CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
A case history of a central area wherein “future deterioration cannot be prevented 


solely by provision of additional parking space or improved access. Improvement 
will come only by aggressive and cooperative effort among the merchants, the 


building owners, and the citizens generally.’—ULI Panel Study, Grand Rapids, 
Dec., 1955. 
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NEW OFFICE QUARTERS FOR ULI 


As of April 9, ULI will be occupying new and larger offices in 
Washington. The new quarters are located in the RING BUILDING, 
SUITE 116, 1200 18TH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C., approximately 
two blocks north of our present location and facing Longfellow Park at 
Connecticut Ave. and M Street. Our NEW TELEPHONE NUMBER WILL 
BE EXECUTIVE 3-4522. The new quarters have been badly needed to 
service our increasing membership and activities. 

Will you please have this change of address made in your office 
records and, beginning April 9, mail future communications to us at the 
above address. 

The next time you are in Washington make it a point to visit our 
new quarters. The welcome mat is out! 


Plan-itorial . . . 


Downtown Diagnostics 


In his article, Larry Smith tells how growth in retail trade relates to urban 
growth. He also presents factors that affect downtown commercial real estate. 
He pinpoints the reasons why downtown is so slow about taking steps to reinforce 
its values against undermining by suburban commercial developments. In this 
faltering, he intimates that downtown merchants, property owners, and citizens- 
at-large all share the responsibility for the shortcomings. 

What Mr. Smith implies as a score against downtown commercial real estate 
is stated even more plainly by ULI’s Central Business District Council. In 
diagnosing problems confronting central areas, the Council has made findings 
that underline certain basic elements in the determination of real estate values 
as between downtown and the suburbs. 


Grand Rapids 
Recently, a panel of Council members studied Downtown Grand Rapids 
under sponsorship of the Grand Rapids Chamber of Commerce. Part of the 
panel’s report from that study pertains so much to central business districts 
generally and relates so closely to what Mr. Smith has said in his Urban Land 
article that excerpts from the panel’s report are given here for emphasis and 
for cases in point. 


Downtown Business Volume Despite Shopping Centers 


The last ten years’ increase of population in the Grand Rapids metropolitan 


area calls for an increase in retail facilities. The increased purchasing power 
calls for an increase of 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 sq. ft. of retail space. For the type 
of purchasing power found in Grand Rapids, it would be normal to find at 
least 750,000 sq. ft. of this new development in suburban areas, of which a part 
(possibly 300,000 sq. ft.) would be in moderate sized shopping centers and the 
balance in neighborhood centers with supermarkets as the principal tenants. 
This leaves a surplus of 500,000 sq. ft. which might be added to the central 
business district in growth, or might be represented by increased intensity of 
merchandising in existing stores in the central business district, or both. 

Any effort by the City to curtail the development of retail facilities normally 
required for the service of its new residential areas will simply drive this 
development to adjacent municipalities, resulting in a loss of tax revenues 
without benefit to the central business district. However, unreasonable encour- 
agement of the development of shopping centers by excessive zoning, tax 
advantages, or similar benefits, will unquestionably operate to the disadvantage 
of the CBD and the community as a whole. 

The removal of activity which should logically be carried on in the central 
business district to areas which themselves deteriorate by increased com- 
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PLAN ANALYSIS SESSION IN 
LOS ANGELES 

The customary “Spring” plan analysis 
session of the Community Builders’ 
Council will be held in Los Angeles 
at the Hotel Ambassador, May 24-26, 
1956. This session is open to all Sus- 
taining Members of the Institute affili- 
ated with the Council. 

Featuring this meeting will be re- 
views of residential community and 
shopping center project plans _ pre- 
sented by members for discussion by 
the Council's Executive Group. A 
seminar on shopping center operations 
will follow the field inspection trip to 
places of interest in the Los Angeles 
area. 

An additional attraction is a_ post- 
meeting tour to Honolulu. This tour 
and its attractions are being arranged 
by Fritz Burns and N. S. Ridgway who 
are serving as the local host committee. 

Sustaining Members planning on at- 
tending the Los Angeles session should 
send in the reservation form already 
furnished them. Others wishing to 
affiliate with the Council can address 
their inquiries to this office. 
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COMMERCIAL REAL ESTATE RELATIONSHIPS— 
DOWNTOWN AND SUBURBAN 


by 
Larry Smith 


Real Estate Consultant, Seattle and Washington, D. C. 


With the upsurge of development and business activity 
in the suburbs, concern is being evidenced about the future 


well-being of central areas. 


district vigorous and healthy. 


merchants must do. 


In analyzing changes brought about by urban growth, 
no one is better able to judge the causes or to evaluate 
is the 


the effects on real property than 


article. 


Common concern about problems of 
the central business district in our 
American cities arouses a desire to have 
a clean-cut answer to the question of 
whether suburban commercial real 
estate has an effect on downtown real 
estate, now or in the future. I am 
afraid that no simple, precise answer 
is available. 


No New Phenomenon 

The growth of certain types of com- 
mercial property in our suburban dis- 
tricts should not be considered a “flight 
to the suburbs’, as it is sometimes de- 
scribed. Rather this growth is a mani- 
festation of rapid increase in population 
which has been taking place both in 
Canada and the United States. By this 
statement, we do not minimize in any 
way the effect of this suburban devel- 
opment on the downtown business 
district, which varies in severity from 
city to city. We simply want to call 
attention to the fact that development 
of commercial real estate in the sub- 
urbs is not a new phenomenon by any 
means. 

As far back as thirty years ago, 
studies have been made about the 
extent to which retail trade was being 
ccenducted in outlying districts rather 
than in the downtown business district. 
While those studies were not very ex- 
tensive, the findings indicated that in 
cities of more than 750,000 population, 
at least 65 percent of the retail trade 
was then being conducted outside the 
central business district. Of course, 
this was long before the common use 
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Concern about business down- 
town with competition growing in the suburbs is justified. 
But there are ways to maintain downtown business volume 
and real estate values by keeping the central 
This article and the Plan- 
itorial (page 2) tell what downtown property owners and 
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Laurence 


tice with offices 
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business 


mercial and 
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author of this 


Louis, 


of the automobile as a means for shop- 
pers’ transportation. It was at least 
fifteen years before the development of 
the suburban shopping center in the 
form in which it is now commonly 
found in almost all of our cities. 


Retail Trade Relates to Urban Growth 

In my own office, we have made ex- 
tensive studies of more than 200 cities. 
In the course of our work it has be- 
come apparent to us that the extent 
of commercial development in the sub- 
urbs is closely related to the popu- 
lation size of the city under discus- 
sion. It is characteristic that certain 
types of retail trade, such as the sale 
of food, is conducted primarily 
to the place of residence. It is 
characteristic that the 
types of merchandise, such as_ high 
priced clothing for both men and 
women (in any particular city where 
the total volume of business is likely 
to be limited) is conducted primarily 
in one central business district. Almost 
invariably this district coincides with 
the central business district of the 
city itself. 

Consequently it is our opinion that 
the growth of retail trade in the sub- 
urbs is related to the growth of the 
city. Suburban retail trade has come 
into prominence during the last fifteen 
years an account of the tremendous 
acceleration of population growth in 
both our Canadian and United States 
cities. Asa result of this rapid growth 
in some cases within a 10 or 
period, passing 
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P. Smith, 
an economic analyst of national stature. 
Smith has been engaged in a real estate consulting prac- 
in Seattle, 
He heads the firm of Larry Smith and Company, 
Real Estate Consultants. 
on real estate matters to many large national corporations, 
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suburban 
is a Trustee of Urban Land Institute and a 
member of its Central Business District Council. 
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and Seattle. 
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Since 


New York, and Washington, 


The firm acts as general advisors 


in analyses of downtown com- 
shopping center developments. 


Among 


Rapids, Denver, Detroit, St. 


50,000 population classification to the 
100,000. Because the larger city always 
has had a greater development of sub- 
urban retail trade than the smaller 
city, the taking on of the normal char- 
acteristics of the larger city has created 
an impression of a flight to the suburbs. 
Actually, this merely represents the 
normal growth processes, accelerated 
to the extent that population growth is 
accelerated. 

However, the rapid rate of population 
growth makes it difficult for the central 
business district to adjust itself to the 
changing conditions. Because of its 
multiple ownership and difficulty of 
getting unified action, the property in 
the central district finds it 
impossible to compete with rapid sub- 
urban development. Whereas suburban 
real estate, because of its control in 
large parcels by a single owner and 
lack of subdivision into small parcels, 
lends itself to comprehensive develop- 
ment within a twvo or three 
period. 


business 


year 


Factors that Affect Downtown 


Consequently, seriousness in the effect 
on the central district from 
the development of suburban commer- 
cial property will depend on 
factors: 


business 


certain 


1. The size of the city. The effect will 
apparently be more severe in the 
larger cities than in the smaller cities. 

2.The aggressiveness of the suburban 
development. In cities the 
suburban property and suburban de- 


some 
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velopment is in the hands of owners 
who are extremely aggressive and 
competent and, as a result, the effect 
on the central business district in 
those cities appears to be more severe. 

3.The ability of the community at 
large and of the owners of the down- 
town business district to adapt them- 
selves to the changing conditions and 
to maintain a substantial volume of 
business in the downtown business 
district. There are certain cities 
where the department stores and 
large property owners, as well as the 
municipality itself, have been willing 
and able to take aggressive action in 
resisting the trend to the suburbs and 
have maintained a balance between 
the two areas. 

4.The physical adaptation of the city 
to automobile traffic. In some cases 
the layout of the city has facilitated 
the movement of automobile traffic 
into the downtown business district. 
In other cases congestion has resulted 
on account of the topographical con- 
ditions. This is one of the very im- 
portant factors in determining the 
extent of the injury to the central 
business district. 

5. The extent to which the city normally 
uses single family or multiple family 
dwellings as housing for its popu- 
lation. 

6.The activity of the public trans- 
portation system, its health and vigor 
and the aggressiveness of its man- 
agement. 


These are only some of the factors 
bearing on the situation, but they rep- 
resent the most important factors in 
determining the extent of the effect on 
the central business district. 


Other Factors Difficult to Measure 


An attempt has been made in the 
United States in some of the univer- 
sities to measure statistically the effect 
of suburban growth on downtown 
values. These studies have not been 
conclusive because we have other fac- 


tors operating at the same time. It is 
difficult to determine the extent to 
which any variation, either upward 


or downward, in the central business 

district values can be related directly 

to the improvement of suburban real 
estate. The difficult factors are the 
following: 

i. The change in the purchasing power 
of the dollar and its effect on down- 
town values. 

2.The extent to which the values of 
property in the better part of the 
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central business district may be lim- 
ited by long leaseholds. 


Co 


. Trends of value in the central busi- 

ness district, either upward or down- 
ward, due to factors entirely unre- 
lated to the growth of the suburbs. 


In spite of the fact that it has not 
been possible to measure the effects 
statistically, it is well known by every- 
one engaged in the real estate business 
that there has been an effect and that 
in some cities the effect downtown has 
been serious. 


The Strength of the CBD 

It is important to realize that rea- 
sons for the growth of suburban retail 
trade can be identified, as can be the 
factors which represent the strength of 
the central business district. Rather 
comprehensive studies of customer 
motivation have been undertaken re- 
cently in the Ohio State University. 
The results of those studies have been 
published by Mr. C. T. Jonassen, the 
author. The findings merit study by 
anyone who is interested in this prob- 
lem. From these studies certain things 
are apparent. 


1. The downtown business district has 
many strengths which it will not be 
easy for the suburban districts to 
overtake, at least in cities of less 
than 2.5 million population. These 
strengths are related primarily to 
the fact that customers find that 
they have a better selection of mer- 
chandise, better selection of prices, 
more frequent bargain sales, better 
access to public transportation, and 
more convenient reasons for meeting 
their friends from other parts of the 
city for shopping trips, better eating 
facilities, and more errands that they 
can accomplish at a single time in 
the downtown business district. This 
group of attitudes indicates the very 
strong position of the central business 
district and represents the factors 
that the central business district can 
emphasize in resisting the suburban 
trend. 

2 It is similarly apparent that the 
weaknesses are those that relate pri- 
marily to convenience of automobile 
travel and parking and the problem 
of care of children during the shop- 
ping trips. 


The extent to which deterioration of 
value may continue in the central busi- 
ness district is likely to be related to 
the aggressiveness of the people inter- 
ested in attempting to cure the weak- 
nesses and to emphasize the strengths 


that appeal to the shopper on whom 
the health of the retail district largely 
depends. Certainly, suburban real 
estate development is not going to be 
eliminated altogether. But it can be 
limited to the extent that represents 
a normal relationship, providing the 
greatest combined convenience to the 
customer for both downtown and sub- 
urban shopping. 


Slowness in Improving the CBD 

The slow approach to the improve- 
ment of the central business district is 
very largely due to the apathy of prop- 
erty owners. This is caused by a 
variety of factors: 


1.Suburban development can _ be 
planned in large scale plots for the 
utmost convenience of the customer. 


2 The central business district ap- 
pears to resist improvement, partly 
on account of the inability of trus- 
tees to commit their property to ac- 
tion; partly on account of the fear 
of the property owner of the costs 
that may be involved; partly on ac- 
count of indifference of both land- 
lords and tenants who may feel that 
somebody else will take care of the 
situation; partly on account of the 
conviction on the part of some prop- 
erty owners that the municipality 
should take the action by applica- 
tion of tax revenues to cure the 
situation. 


w 


.In some cases, there is a very proper 
feeling that property rights might 
be limited by any effort to compel 
property owners to join in any com- 
prehensive scheme for improvement 
of the downtown business district. 


This third element is one which has 
given a great deal of concern to prac- 
tical men who are trying to find a 
solution to the problems of the central 
business district and justifies lengthy 
discussion later. The problem relates 
to the very small subdivision of hold- 
ings in the central business district. It 
is almost impossible to get organized 
action where it is required for protec- 
tion of the central business district. It 
is often difficult to obtain consent to 
measures for protection of property in 
the central business district by provi- 
sion of off-street parking, off-street 
loading zones, change in direction of 
the flow of traffic, elimination of park- 
ing from the streets to provide greater 
freedom of movement for vehicular 
traffic, including public transportation, 
and such other measures as are now 
generally accepted as being essential 
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to the health of the central business 
district. 

There is a strong feeling by various 
associations affiliated with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, both 
in Canada and the United States, that 
protection of the rights of private own- 
ership in real estate is one of the prime 
responsibilities which we all now face. 
At the same time, there is recognition 
by these same men that there is some 
danger that the rights of the private 
individual in some cases may be in 
conflict with the general welfare and, 
in fact, with the best interests of his 
own property. 


Limitations on Real Estate 


The School of Law of Duke Univers- 
ity recently published a rather com- 
prehensive analysis of this question 
under the title of ‘Land Planning in a 
Democracy.” In this, the study dealt 
with such factors as the constitution- 
ality of laws limiting the right of the 
private owner in his property. The 
analysis points out that already the 
fee ownership of real estate has been 
limited by the passing of zoning ordi- 
nances, building restrictions, taxation, 
improvement districts, and construc- 
tion of highways of limited access. 
These, in certain cases, have limited 
crossings located in such a way that it 
is necessary for property owners to 
travel distances that in effect remove 
the property a considerable distance 
from the business district to which they 
normally would be adjacent. 

A question is raised now as to 
whether or not there should be an ex- 
tension of such limitations which are 
accepted as being necessary for the 
progress of the community. The ex- 
tension would include esthetic objec- 
tives for further protection of all prop- 
erty against the adverse effects which 
follow from inability to obtain effective 
joint action. This raises the question 
whether or not such control should be 
extended to provide in the central busi- 
ness district the amenities which are 
commonly found in suburban shopping 
areas. The extent to which discre- 
tionary power should be vested in zon- 
ing appeal boards and the treatment of 
incompatible uses in cases of zoning 
are other troublesome subjects explored 
in this study by Duke University in a 
fashion which opens up the problem for 
consideration by thoughtful students of 
the central business district. 


Downtown Can Fight Back 


In commenting on the possible rela- 
tionship of suburban commercial real 
estate and the downtown business dis- 


Urban Land 


trict in the future, it is my conviction 
that the downtown business district 
will always be present. It fulfills a 
function in our Canadian and Ameri- 
can cities as we now understand them 
that cannot be filled in any other way. 
The extent to which the central busi- 
ness district will be affected by sub- 
urban developments will be controlled 
by the extent to which the central 
business district itself takes action to 
protect itself against the natural in- 
roads of suburban development and by 
the extent to which legislation may be 
available to the majority owners in the 
central business district for them to 
take unified action to deal with prob- 
lems that are essentially problems of 
the district as a whole and that can- 
not be dealt with by any one owner or 
group of property owners, no matter 
how well intentioned or how well in- 
formed or how willing they may be. 





PLANITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 


mercial activity is a trend which should 
be universally condemned. With the 
building of modern buildings, the pro- 
vision of good mass transportation, and 
adequate parking facilities, there are 
certain parts of the central business 
district which could be used to greater 
advantage by those tenants who are 
now locating outside the central busi- 
ness district. The development of so- 
called “strip” districts running into 
residential areas is bound in the long 
run to have a further deteriorating ef- 
fect on the residential areas. Future 
development of this type can be dis- 
couraged in a positive way by provid- 
ing proper facilities in the central busi- 
ness district and, negatively, by a tight- 
ening up of zoning requirements where 
undesirable development might take 
place in the future. 


Parking in Central Areas 


Urban Land Institute has always fa- 
vored the extension and operation of 
off-street parking facilities by private 
operators. However, the Institute is 
aware that the growing need for park- 
ing, particularly in our central cities, 
requires greater powers for land assem- 
bly and financing than are available to 
private operators. For this reason, we 
have urged establishment of parking 
authorities by law in cities where in- 
telligent, well-informed public spirited 
men are given the responsibility of 
encouraging and providing needed off- 


street parking facilities where private 
operators are unable to do so. 

It is the policy of the Urban Land 
Institute to urge that where parking 
lots have been acquired by parking 
authorities or where garages have been 
built, that the operation of these facili- 
ties be conducted by private operators 
under leases negotiated on a competi- 
tive basis with the Authority. This 
provides an incentive for efficient man- 
agement which might not be the cas2 
with municipal operation. 

Development of excessive amounts 
of off-street parking will stimulate de- 
mand for parking and reduce patronage 
of the public transportation system. 
On the other hand, failure to provide 
parking downtown at a reasonable cost 
will stimulate the development of sub- 
urban shopping centers and the location 
of office buildings and other places of 
employment in suburban locations. 

In our American cities of almost 
any size, it is probable thet parking 
in the central business district will 
continue to be provided by a combina- 
tion of ground-level and multi-level 
parking facilities, each located for the 
greatest convenience of the parker, 
consistent with the least interruption 
of pedestrian traffic flow. 

Provision of parking, in itself, will 
never arrest nor reverse a declining 
trend in a retail district. The intro- 
duction of ground-level parking in such 
a way as to break up continuity of 
pedestrian traffic flow in a central busi- 
ness district, or in any retail district for 
that matter, has a tendency to reduce 
convenience of shopping and, therefore, 
in the long run to reduce shopping 
volumes. 


Traffic and Transit 


The problem facing growing cities 
is that of finding a solution to the 
efficient movement of people within 
the metropolitan area at a reasonable 
overall cost to the community. The 
use of automobiles is controlled by the 
availability of streets, expressways and 
parking facilities downtown. The avail- 
ability of all the vehicular facilities 
and the volumes of automobile traffic 
determine in a large measure the use 
of public transit. 

If more people found that they could 
go to their destination nearly as fast 
and just about as conveniently by 
public transit, especially in rush hours, 
the demand for expressways and park- 
ing facilities could be reduced. On 
the other hand, if a substantial per- 
centage of the present transit riders to 
the downtown area switch to using 
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automobiles for this same purpose, the 
demand for additional roadways and 
creation of parking space will 
become greater and more expensive. 
Such a shift in mode of travel 
not bring more people downtown, but 
does create much more congestion. 

It is obvious, therefore, that mass 
transportation is a vital part of any 
solution to moving people efficiently 
and reducing traffic But 
public transit cannot be considered 
alone any more than parking, express- 
ways, and other phases of this problem. 
The inescapable conclusion is that in 
the solution of any community trans- 
portation problem all phases must be 
considered together to bring about an 
efficient and balanced transportation 
system for the metropolitan area in- 


more 


does 


congestion. 


volved. 

Much of the traffic congestion in 
central business areas has been brought 

people now driving auto- 
who formerly rode _ public 
Most downtown areas do not 
have more people—only more auto- 
mobiles. With streets limited in their 
carrying capacity for vehicles a con- 
tinuation of this trend will only mean 
still more vehicles and fewer people. 
Since the movement of people and 
goods is what sustains a central busi- 
ness this trend must be checked 
to avert serious economic losses to our 


about by 
mobiles 
transit. 


area 


cities as a whole. 

If the central district area is wiped 
out there will be a dismal future for 
public transit. If public transit is 
wiped out there will be a dismal future 
for the central 


business area. 


“Improvement” the Key 


As a general statement the Urban 
Land Institute feels that improvement 
of any part of the central business 
district is beneficial to the whole. If 
blight exists, it makes little difference 
if it is at one’s front door, one’s back 
door, or in the neighbor’s yard. There 
should not be any consideration of com- 
petition between two parts of one 
integral whole. The question is whether 
the district can be improved or not. 
The answer depends on the extent to 
which property owners (downtown) 
provide the facilities which population 
growth needs as compared to the will- 
ingness of (suburban) property owners 
to provide the facilities actually re- 
quired. 

No physical improvements will take 
the place of aggressive merchandising 
of all in the central business 
district, or other Re- 
peated consumer surveys indicate that 


facilities 


any location. 
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the shopper is attracted primarily by 
adequate selections of merchandise, and 
by pricing and service policies. But 
convenience to the public is the con- 
trolling element. This convenience is 
a composite of many factors such as 
cost, parking, traffic, and availability of 
adequate selections. The location which 
offers the greatest composite of values 
will attract the business. Consequently, 
there will always be shifts in the loca- 
tion in which retail business 
ducted, and these shifts will increase 
certain values and decrease others. The 
action of property owners in meeting 
changing conditions will be the deter- 
mining factor in the increase, mainte- 
nance, or loss of values. 


is con- 


Any particular property owner may 
be prevented from action by reasons 
of non-cooperative adjoining oOwner- 
ship or by decisions of major tenants 
to move. These factors are the hazards 
of real estate ownership and owners of 
property in certain areas cannot be pro- 
tected against such losses while others 
will undoubtedly benefit from the same 
factors. 

Joint action in meeting these trends 
is frequently and 
difficult to obtain. The only alternative 
is the use of the power of condemna- 
tion to acquire property from owners 
not willing nor able to 
Urban Land Institute is 
the special use of condemnation in 
order to benefit owners of adjoining 
property. Consequently, the right of 
private property as protected in this 
country carries with it risks involved in 
the rights of adjoining property to par- 
ticipate or not in any plan for 
provement. 


necessary always 


cooperate. 
opposed to 


im- 


Blight is not something which has 
struck at central area properties from 


the outside. It is not induced by lack 
of parking or of other amenities. Blight 
in business areas is a coileciive inabiliiy 
of the property owners to meet the 
needs of the retailers serving the ulti- 
mate judges—the shopping public. 
Where a retail area shifts, the prop- 
erty owners have failed to provide the 
competitive facilities needed to hold 
business where it is. This may not be 
the fault of any individual owner—it 
may be due to inadequate property 
dimensions, to inability of tenants or 
developers to assemble adequate par- 
cels of land, to inadequacy of present 
buildings to perform the required func- 
tions, or to collective inability of the 
whole district to provide the necessary 
shopping 
Therefore, the real solution to blight, 
if it can be achieved, is the cooperative 


atmosphere. 


effort of the property owners to provide 
the facilities necessary to attract the 
right tenants, either new merchants 
or existing ones who might move back 

Our cities are growing rapidly, how- 
ever, and increased facilities are needed 
in both the central and suburban dis- 
tricts to serve the growing population 
Certain major types of stores are re- 
auired to attract customers to a busi- 
If these stores are lost by 
any area over a period of years, it will 
be extremely difficult to avoid retail 
deterioration unless major replacements 
can be made. The ability and willing- 
ness of the property owners themselves 
to recognize the needs created by urban 
growth, and having recognized them to 
meet them, will control the relative 
future of the various portions of the 


district 
ric 


MOSAICS Usousacde, 


ness area. 


eaontre hurcinos 
ecntirai oO 


The welfare of the whole city and 
of the central business district as a 
whole is the City’s responsibility, but 
the protection of the investment in 
retail property not only should but 
fundamentally must rest in the hands 
of the owners themselves. 


ULI PARTICIPATION IN NA- 
TIONAL ZONING STUDY 


At a meeting in Detroit on January 
30 and 31, 1956, the National Indus- 
trial Zoning Committee welcomed ULI 
into the roster of organizations partici- 
pating in this activity. Other partici- 
pating organizations are: American In- 
dustrial Development Council, Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, American 
Railway Development Association, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Association of State Planning and De- 
velopment Agencies, Society of Indus- 
trial Realtors, and American Society of 
Planning Officials. 

‘Lhe basic purpose of NIZC is to pro- 
mote better understanding between 
those engaged in the planning and zon- 
ing of communities and those engaged 
in industrial development activities. It 
furthers this work by conducting peri- 
odic meetings, through subcommittee 
work, and by the publication of reports. 
Two of these, “Principles of Industrial 
Zoning” and ‘Performance Standards 
in Industrial Zoning” are available 
from the Secretary, Albert E. Redman, 
820 Huntington Bank Bldg., Columbus 
15, Ohio, at 25¢ per copy. Other publi- 
cations in preparation include “Steps 
to Secure Sound Zoning” and “Char- 
acteristics of Modern Industrial Plants 
and Their Relation to Industrial Zon- 
ing.” 
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